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ABSTRACT 


This article examines the British anarchist movement during the Spanish Civil 
War. It focuses on activists, rather than intellectual figures, and argues that the 
tendency to dismiss the work of the movement during the period is misplaced. 
British anarchists coordinated to organise solidarity for their Spanish comrades 
through organisations such as the CNT-FAI London Bureau, the Anarcho- 
Syndicalist Union and Solidaridad Internacional Antifascista. Others travelled to 
Spain to produce propaganda for the CNT-FAI Foreign Language Division or 
to aid persecuted revolutionaries. The British movement certainly lacked a mass 
following during this period, but activists maintained a commitment to their ideals 
and continued to agitate for the cause, carrying on the tradition of anarchism in 
sometimes difficult circumstances. 
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Accounts of British support for the Spanish Republic during the Spanish Civil 
War tend either to focus on volunteers fighting in the International Brigades or 
the efforts of (largely Communist-run) Aid Spain Committees to raise money 

and supplies for Spanish workers.! Other British political groupings, notably anar- 
chists, have been largely ignored.* Equally, studies examining the role of anarchists 
during the conflict tend to concentrate almost exclusively on the Spanish anarchist 
organisations, the Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo (National Confederation of 
Labour, CNT) and Federacién Anarquista Ibérica (Iberian Anarchist Federation, 
FAI), at the expense of the (albeit significantly smaller) international (i.e. non- 
Spanish) movement. This frequently focuses on the wisdom of the Spanish 
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anarchists in joining the central Madrid and regional Catalan governments in late 
1936 and their conduct during the remainder of the civil war period.3 

There was, however, a consistent anarchist movement in London and else- 
where in Britain during the 1930s that bloomed with the advent of the Spanish 
Civil War. The neglect of these activists is partially explained by a focus on the 
CNT-FAI representative in Britain, the legendary Russian-American anarchist 
Emma Goldman, who made no secret of her antipathy to the British working 
class, anarchist movement, and weather.* Her correspondence with the Spanish 
movement is sometimes taken as the definitive account of British anarchist activity 
during the civil war period, but although Goldman was an important figure, others 
were equally committed to organising aid for the CNT-FAI and to increasing 
exposure to anarchist ideas in Britain. Reading between the lines, a fuller account 
of the British movement becomes possible. 

Several works exist on the contribution of British anarchists to the intellectual 
tradition of anarchism, including figures active in the late 1930s.> This article, by 
contrast, concerns itself with what Benjamin Franks describes as ‘class struggle anar- 
chism’,® sharing with Franks ‘the recognition that anarchism is primarily a mode 
of revolutionary action rather than a set of theoretical texts’.” Studies of the British 
anarchist movement itself tend to cover either the turn of the twentieth century 
until the First World War or the period following the 1960s, when disillusionment 
with orthodox communism increased following the Soviet invasion of Hungary 
in 1956.8 This leaves a significant gap covering the interwar period, the Second 
World War and immediate post-war period, generally because this era is usually 
deemed a low point in anarchist activity (ignoring the increase in action during the 
Spanish Civil War). John Quail’s 1978 study of the British anarchist movement, 
for example, ends in 1930 (the time of the movement's ‘more or less total eclipse’); 
although he noted that the reason for his omission of the Spanish Civil War period 
was that it was ‘still a matter of living reminiscence rather than history’.!° Peter 
Marshall’s encyclopaedic history of anarchism includes a total of nine pages on the 
British movement (as opposed to thinkers), only three sentences of which discuss 
the movement's response to the Spanish Civil War.!! This portrayal of the mid- 
twentieth century as an age of anarchist wilderness, punctuated by the brief oasis 
of Spain, may seem persuasive, but the reality is less dramatic.!* The movement 
certainly lacked a mass following during this period, but activists maintained a 
commitment to their ideals and continued to agitate for the cause, carrying on the 
tradition of anarchism in sometimes difficult circumstances. 

This article examines the work of British anarchists in their quest to highlight 
the plight of the Spanish anarchists to the British public. Contrary to Goldman’s 
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reports to the CNT-FAI, which were themselves tinged with modesty about her 
own tole, British anarchists mobilised in numerous ways to help their stricken 
Spanish comrades. The CNT-FAI London Bureau coordinated various speaking 
tours and rallies and provided anarchist representation at the May Day celebrations 
in Hyde Park for the first time in several years. The British section of Solidaridad 
Internacional Antifascista (International Antifascist Solidarity, SLA), the inter- 
national aid organisation created by the CNT in mid-1937, also raised money to 
help alleviate the refugee crisis in Republican Spain caused by the steady loss of 
territory to Franco’s Nationalists. The British-Canadian anarchist and historian 
George Woodcock described the British anarchist movement as a ‘chorus of voices 
crying in the wilderness’, contributing far more to ‘art and intellect’ than to the 
British labour movement.!3 This characterisation may have some validity, but an 
emphasis on the contribution of British anarchists to the intellectual tradition of 
anarchism, or on certain ‘remarkable’ individual anarchists (Goldman, for example) 
risks ignoring the very real contribution of the movement to Spanish solidarity 
during this period. Although the victory of the rebels cast a shadow across the 
international movement for a substantial period, many of those who cut their teeth 
during the late 1930s in Spanish solidarity activities became stalwarts of the British 
movement in the years to come. 


BRITISH ANARCHISM BEFORE THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
In the period before the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, British anarchism 


was in a poor state. Anarchists received a boost from the increased interest in 
syndicalist ideas before 1914, when the Welsh miner, Sam Mainwaring (whose 
nephew of the same name organised anarchist meetings in South Wales during the 
Spanish Civil War), was credited with coining the term ‘anarcho-syndicalism’.4 
The movement split, however, over participation in the First World War, with a 
minority grouped around Piotr Kropotkin supporting the Entente Powers and 

the majority taking up an anti-war stance.!5 After the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
radicals in Britain became attracted to Soviet communism at the expense of anti- 
authoritarian alternatives to capitalism.!¢ 

The late 1920s and early 1930s also witnessed a power struggle over the editorship 
of Freedom, the longest-standing British anarchist newspaper established in 1886. 
Tom Keell had published the journal after the split over the First World War, but 
anarchists allied to Scottish trade unionist and former editor John Turner believed 
that they were entitled to the newspaper’s publishing house and contents after Keell 
suspended the newspaper due to lack of financial support in 1927. Turner and his 
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allies decided to publish a rival periodical in May 1930, also entitled Freedom, which 
devoted itself mainly to personal attacks on Keell. The whole affair quickly became 
very bad-tempered and gave the British anarchist movement a shoddy reputation 
during the early years of the Depression.!” Vernon Richards, son of London-based 
Italian anarchist Emidio Recchioni, recounted that one meeting discussing the 
publication of the Freedom Bulletin was ‘nearly wrecked because one young man 

got up and said that Freedom had become a “real washer-women’s rag”, and that “the 
sooner the old men gave up the space in personal attacks, the better”’.!8 Before 1936, 
then, the British movement was divided, broke, and ineffective. 

Events in Spain altered this dreary picture. Following the outbreak of General 
Francisco Franco’s Nationalist rebellion in July 1936, the CNT and FAI - the 
two most powerful anarchist organisations in the world at the time — organised 
their own armed columns to help defeat the military conspiracy in major cities and 
liberate fascist-held areas. Large factory and landowners fled to avoid the expected 
retribution from disgruntled workers, allowing militants throughout Spanish 
Republican territory to embark on their own revolution based on the anarchist 
notion of comunismo libertario (libertarian communism). In areas such as Catalonia 
and Aragon, anarchists reorganised the economy by creating agricultural and indus- 
trial collectives, often abolishing money in the process. 

For anarchists, the Spanish Civil War was more than simply a battle against 
fascism; it was a full-scale social revolution. Chris Ealham describes Barcelona in 
the immediate aftermath of the crushing of the rebellion as the ‘greatest revolu- 
tionary festival in the history of contemporary Europe’.”° British anarchists were 
inspired by the struggle of their Spanish comrades. The Freedom group published a 
one-off edition of its newspaper in August 1936 declaring that “The victory of the 
Spanish workers will be our own’.2! In December 1936, Vernon Richards published 
the first edition of Spain and the World, which became the leading English- 
language anarchist periodical on Spain, giving details on the work of the CNT and 
FAI and problems facing the wider antifascist movement on the peninsula. It had a 
readership of around 4,000 during its three-year run.?? 


THE CNT-FAI LONDON BUREAU 


After the immediate suppression of the rebellion in Barcelona, the CNT-FAI 
invited veteran Russian-American anarchist Emma Goldman to Catalonia to lend 
her expertise to the Spanish movement.”} After three months working in Spain, 
which involved speaking on Radio CNT-FAI and helping prepare the English- 
language bulletin produced by the CNT-FAI Foreign Language Division, she 
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was instructed to travel to Britain to set up a propaganda office in London: the 
CNT-FAI London Bureau. With the CNT-FAI’s financial backing, she formed 
the bureau with the help of some old comrades from the Freedom group, including 
Hammersmith local Ralph Barr and Sonia Clements, the daughter of the American 
anarchist architect John Edelmann. The CNT gave the London Bureau 20,000 
francs a month (around £50) to carry out its work. While a relatively modest 

sum, it was double the amount given to the Belgian office, for example.”4 The 
bureau was officially launched at a meeting in the Conway Hall on 18 January 
1937. Speaking at the launch were Goldman, Fenner Brockway, secretary of the 
Independent Labour Party (ILP), and Captain James Robert (Jack) White, former 
commander of the Irish Citizen Army, whom Goldman had met in Barcelona.” 
The ILP worked with the British anarchist movement frequently during the civil 
war period. The London Bureau was initially located on Castletown Road in West 
Kensington but eventually moved offices to Frith Street in Soho. 

Goldman was initially quite hesitant about leaving the revolutionary atmos- 
phere of Spain for the streets of London, telling American veteran anarchist Walter 
Starrett that she felt ‘pretty rotten to have to accept it’.2 Werner Droescher was a 
German-born anarchist who fought with an anarchist militia in Spain alongside 
his British wife Greville Texidor. Upon their return to Britain, they worked with 
the London anarchists. Droescher remembered his time there as follows: “We drank 
weak tea, ate stale buns, and smoked the cheapest cigarettes. There was an almost 
Dickensian atmosphere about the place, so different from the bitter reality of the 
Spanish Civil War’.2”7 Goldman’s correspondence often tells a similarly disheartening 
story. She frequently found the British public difficult to engage with, telling her 
friend the writer John Cowper Powys in March 1937 that she did not know how 
to ‘penetrate their rigid reserve’.28 Attempts to engage with the grassroots labour 
movement in general were thwarted by the Labour Party and trade union hierarchy, 
who — perhaps understandably — rebuffed the anarchists’ attempts to propagandise 
within their ranks. Goldman called these officials ‘reactionary to the core’, and 
‘as bitterly hostile to us today [as] they have always been’.”® The Labour Party and 
trade union leadership was concerned about losing ground to the communists in the 
late 1930s and viewed united front initiatives (even those including the anarchists) 
with considerable suspicion. This echoes the findings of Jim Fyrth, who notes that 
‘the enthusiasm of some of the leading labour figures for the cause of the Spanish 
Republic was far below what was required in the circumstances’.*° 

The first major event in which Goldman was involved in Britain also 
proved to be a let-down. This was an art exhibition under the auspices of the 
Spanish Exhibition Committee, a group containing members from the CNT-FAI 
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London Bureau (Goldman), the ILP, the Socialist League (a left faction within the 
Labour Party), the Spanish Aid Society, and some Quakers.3! Goldman claimed 
that her comrades did most of the work and received little help apart from that 
provided by the surrealist artist Ronald Penrose. She also maintained that the 
CNT was effectively whitewashed from the exhibition despite the fact that it gave 
more money (£30) than any other organisation apart from the ILP. The exhibition 
itself was a shambles: it had to be moved into a basement because a delay in booking 
meant their preferred hall was unavailable; some photographs had no captions 
despite this being agreed upon by the committee; it cost almost £500 (double what 
it should have cost); and it failed to raise any money for Spain — indeed it made a 
loss of £137.** Although Fenner Brockway assured her that a ‘sincere effort’ was 
made to make the exhibition a success, Goldman was scathing in her own assess- 
ment, telling him that ‘if it had not been for you I should never have joined the 
Committee; as it is, I have regretted it deeply’.*3 It confirmed to Goldman the 
futility of working with the mainstream Aid Spain movement, and encouraged her 
to find new ways of reaching the British public. 

In her attempts to woo them, Goldman set up an anarchist ‘front’ organisation, 
the Committee to Aid Homeless Spanish Women and Children. This was the zom 
de plume of the CN'T-FAI London Bureau when it did not want to scare off prospec- 
tive middle-class patrons by using the word ‘anarchism’.34 This tactic may have been 
more reminiscent of the Communist Party (which created several ‘fronts’ during the 
war), but the most important question for Goldman was to raise as much money as 
possible. She even referred to herself as ‘Mrs E.G. Colton’ on committee literature (she 
married the Welsh anarchist miner Jim Colton in 1925 to obtain British citizenship) 
in an attempt to downplay her own role.*> Its sponsors included such eminent names 
as Stella Churchill (who acted as honorary treasurer), Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir John 
Gielgud, Sir Barry Jackson, Rebecca West, Ethel Mannin, and Havelock Ellis.>¢ 

The group’s most successful endeavour was a musical evening in April 1937 
with the renowned radical singer Paul Robeson, which raised over £200 for the 
cause. Whilst arranging the concert, Goldman alleged that Spanish Medical Aid 
(a Communist Party front organisation) attempted to steal their star for their 
own event as soon as they found out Robeson was due to sing on behalf of the 
anarchists.>” The communists were unsuccessful in their scheme, however, and 
Robeson sang a collection of African-American and Finnish folk songs at the 
Victoria Palace, receiving a ‘smashing ovation’ according to the American political 
scientist and diplomat Ralph Bunche.** The group was so successful at hiding its 
identity from the public that one member of the audience, Soviet Ambassador to 
Britain, Ivan Maisky, was oblivious about its anarchist credentials, and was suitably 
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horrified when Goldman was unveiled as the organiser.*? In addition, the group 
organised public meetings, some of which attracted up to 700 people. During the 
winter and spring of 1937 the group raised approximately £500 to send to Spain 
(over £25,000 in today’s money).4° The committee gave Goldman access to the 
higher circles of the British cultural elite. This was useful for fundraising but did 
little to disseminate anarchist ideas to the wider working class. Albert Meltzer, 

a youth in the anarchist movement in the 1930s and an outspoken opponent of 
Goldman, maintained that her “knowledge of Britain, for all her visits, was essen- 
tially that of a Brooklyn tourist’ and that her “desire to entertain the bourgeoisie 
heavily detracted from her propagandist credibility’.#! 

In order to counter this, the CNT-FAI London Bureau adopted a twin track 
approach. As well as fundraising, one thing British anarchists were determined to 
achieve was the familiarisation of the British public with its parent organisations. 
To this end, anarchists set up a reading room for those interested in anarchism 
and sent out tens of thousands of copies of CNT leaflets from Barcelona to trade 
unionists and other possible sympathisers.4? The bureau also produced a pamphlet 
in 1937 on the structure of the CNT. The pamphlet introduced readers to the 
federalist, non-executive nature of the trade union, maintaining that it was based 
on ‘very progressive lines’.43 The May Day celebrations in 1937 included an anar- 
chist contingent for the first time in living memory. They were aided in this regard 
by the ILP, which, when the CNT-FAI London Bureau was denied a permit for a 
platform in Hyde Park, let the anarchists use theirs.44 The London Bureau recip- 
rocated by contributing £100 to the upkeep of the ILP children’s home in Street, 
Somerset. The ILP cared for forty-two children, the parents of whom were CNT 
members, from June 1937 to June 1939.45 

On the second anniversary of the start of the Spanish Revolution in July 
1938, the London Bureau organised a mass meeting at Hyde Park, with speakers 
including Goldman, Ralph Barr and the Irish anarchist Mat Kavanagh.*° Kavanagh 
was born in Limerick but moved to England at the turn of the twentieth century. 
He agitated in Liverpool in the early 1900s and later organised in London, before 
moving to Southend. He briefly served as George Orwell’s barber during the 
Second World War, who described him as ‘an old Irish IRA (!) Anarchist hair- 
dresser’.*#” Goldman went on speaking tours throughout the country speaking about 
the CNT-FAI and the struggle in Spain. Halls in Glasgow, Liverpool, Plymouth, 
Neath, Bristol, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Norwich filled with expectant listeners. 
Goldman described one meeting in Bristol (which raised £100) as ‘the first time in 
all the years I have come to Bristol to have met with such a response’.48 

The bureau also arranged showings of CNT-FAI films, such as Fury Over Spain 
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(1937) and Dawn Over Spain (1938). In Spanish these films were known as Un 
pueblo en armas and Amenecer sobre Espana. They were directed by Louis Frank, an 
American businessman living in Barcelona who allied himself with the CNT-FAI 
during the war.” These films represented the anarchist viewpoint of the conflict. 
Frank maintained that he wanted to focus on the ‘very fine constructive work which 
is being carried on by the Spanish people’, not simply the antifascist war>° As such 
they were too inflammatory for many to accept, and the anarchists were put under 
pressure to eliminate their revolutionary aspects. Ironically, Fury Over Spain was 
literally inflammable, which meant it was unable to be shown in certain cinemas, 
forcing the bureau to acquire a non-flammable copy.>! The British censor’s office 
tried to remove the commentary of Fury Over Spain, which angered Ethel Mannin 
and others who maintained that “Without the commentary the film could be the 
ordinary Government fight against Fascism ... the whole point of the film is the 
revolution in Spain’? The films were eventually shown all over the world, including 
New Zealand and Australia. The CNT-FAI London Bureau lent Fury Over Spain to 
the ILP to show at their summer school, where it received a favourable response. The 
money raised by the anarchists ultimately went to SIA.3 

Before the start of the civil war, the CNT was unknown to all in Britain except a 
curious few. By 1937, they were known, if not well understood. Clement Attlee, leader 
of the Labour Party, was interviewed by the Spanish anarchist newspaper Castilla 
Libre on a visit to Spain in December 1937. When asked if the work of the CNT was 
known in Britain, Attlee replied that: “The CNT is known in my country. There is 
some confusion as to its course of action. But more and more it is being realized that 
the C.N.T. in Spain is a rising power, that it is fighting [on] behalf of the people, 
which is its mission, the C.N.T. being a proletarian force’>4 This was something for 
which the CNT-FAI London Bureau could claim a modicum of credit. 


SPANISH SOLIDARITY 


Spain became the inspiration for another new endeavour pursued by the London 
anarchists, the Anarcho-Syndicalist Union (ASU), which operated out of Shepherd’s 
Bush. This was set up on the initiative of Greville Texidor and Werner Droescher 
after their return from Spain.>> The ASU set out its aims in Spain and the World in 
June 1937: firstly, to work for improved conditions for its members; and secondly, 

to gather ‘information and facts that will be necessary for the workers to possess if 
the social revolution is to lead to evolution and not merely to substitution of another 
type of state machine for that which exists at present’.>° The ASU was an attempt 

to create a British version of the CNT but was too small to be considered a trade 
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union, and most of its members were unemployed.*” It had about twenty members in 
March 1938.>8 In reality, the ASU was an anarcho-syndicalist propaganda group. It 
organised public meetings at which Goldman and Jack White often spoke detailing 
the work of the CNT-FAI.° The ASU, although small, attracted attention across 
the country. One enthusiastic student at Trinity College Oxford applied to join 

the ASU and set up a ‘CNT-FAI Oxford Bureau’, using the machinery of the local 
Labour Party club to distribute anarchist propaganda. Goldman sent him 100 copies 
of the pamphlet “Dictatorship and an Alternative’ to dispose of.*! 

There were also anarchist groups outside of London that organised solidarity 
for Spain. Mat Kavanagh addressed meetings in Southend and other areas of 
Essex, managing to convince groups of Freethinkers and secularists to send money 
for Spain to the CNT as opposed to the Communist Party.°? The Plymouth 
Libertarian Group organised meetings, and sent money to Spain via Spain and the 
World in addition to selling the newspaper.® Glasgow had two anarchist groups 
at the beginning of the civil war: the United Socialist Movement (USM) and the 
Anti-Parliamentary Communist Federation (APCF). The APCF produced the 
Fighting Call jointly with the London Freedom group between 1936 and 1937. This 
newspaper was partially funded by the CNT in Spain.°* The USM, led by veteran 
anarchist campaigner Guy Aldred, produced Regeneracion!, another newspaper 
dedicated to Spanish events. The two groups cooperated little during the period, 
with many APCF members (and some former USM members) heavily critical of 
the role played by Aldred in the anarchist movement. He was regularly charac- 
terised as controlling, sectarian and nigh-impossible to work with. Frank Leech 
of the APCF wrote to one comrade that the USM was ‘a congregation with G.A. 
[Aldred] as HIGH PRIEST, the members follow him like sheep, accepting his 
authority without question’.6 Goldman called him a ‘poisonous reptile’.©” Aldred, 
for his part, viewed the role of Goldman and the CNT-FAI London Bureau with 
contempt. He wrote to Ralph Barr that she simply hoped to ‘exploit the wrongs of 
Spain for the sake of her petty-bourgeois lecturing’. 

Two Scottish anarchists, Ethel MacDonald of the USM and Jenny Patrick of 
the APCF, went to Spain to work for the CNT-FAI Foreign Language Division. 
MacDonald appeared on Radio CNT-FAI in Barcelona whilst Patrick translated 
articles for an English-language section in Frente Libertario, an anarchist news- 
paper printed in Madrid. MacDonald also edited the CNT-FAI Bulletin of 
Information whilst in Catalonia, which had subscribers across Britain. The mailing 
list included individuals and groups from Bristol, Cheshire, Devon, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Edinburgh, Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire in Wales, even 
Gibraltar.”° MacDonald achieved international prominence in the summer of 1937 
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when she was arrested after the infamous ‘May Days’, when anarchists and commu- 
nists fought for control of the streets of Barcelona. Thousands of revolutionaries 
were imprisoned in the fallout, several of whom MacDonald helped to escape 
Spain before and after her own capture. The APCF formed an Ethel MacDonald 
Defence Committee (EMDC) to agitate for her release, which the USM also 
joined. Despite internal problems, mainly over Aldred, the EMDC helped to publi- 
cise MacDonald’s predicament: letters arrived from the United States enquiring 
about her whereabouts, and questions were asked in the British parliament on the 
position of “The Scots Scarlet Pimpernel’.”! Although Aldred wrote to the British 
Consul in Barcelona pleading for her release, MacDonald was quite particular 
about who she was willing to accept help from. The consul visited her in prison, 
but Ethel ‘stated that she wished for no official assistance, being quite capable 

of looking after herself’.”* She was eventually released with the help of Fenner 
Brockway, who travelled to Spain in June 1937 in his capacity as ILP general secre- 
tary.’> She escaped from Spain via a ship docked in Barcelona, after eventually 
accepting the support of the British Consul.” 

British anarchists also attempted to supply their Spanish comrades with 
weaponry to break the blockade imposed by the Non-Intervention Agreement 
strangling the Republic’s ability to buy arms on the open market.7> Having amassed 
a fund of £50 for arms purchases through the CNT-FAI London Bureau,”6 
Goldman was unsure about where to send the money to avoid it falling under suspi- 
cion.”” Some London anarchists devised an ingenious scheme to smuggle arms to 
the CNT. According to Albert Meltzer, a CNT delegate named Blasco Velazquez 
visited the Freedom group in London and attended one meeting at the home of 
veteran comrade Alf Rosenbaum. Rosenbaum lived in the attic of a commercial 
building bought out by a large company, and Velazquez suggested that it would be 
an impressive address from which to buy arms. Since the route taken was through 
Hamburg and the Nazis seized any aid for the Republic, orders were placed through 
an unsuspecting Czechoslovak arms dealer to deliver to Franco. From here, an Irish 
ship took the shipment to Bilbao, where it was ‘expropriated’ by the local CNT 
upon docking. This apparently happened three times before the supplier found 
out and cancelled the orders. This was a relative coup for the British anarchist 


movement, and embarrassed both the British and German governments.”8 


SOLIDARIDAD INTERNACIONAL ANTIFASCISTA 


International solidarity in their antifascist struggle was an important element of 


CNT-FAI strategy during the civil war. In June 1937, the CNT-FAI set up an inter- 
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national aid organisation — SIA - to raise money for those in Spain. The Spanish 


anarchists accused other aid organisations, such as the Spanish Medical Aid 
Committee and International Red Aid, of withholding funds from anarchists, and 
of channelling funds away from Barcelona, an anarchist stronghold. They hoped 
to outflank the communists by emphasising SIA’s ‘non-political’ nature.”? SLA 
was remarkably popular, with 300,000 members (comprising 200,000 dues-paying 
members and 300 collectives) within Spain by September 1938 and international 
branches throughout the world, including Argentina, Brazil, the Netherlands, 
Mexico, the United States and Palestine. The work of the organisation was wide- 
ranging. It established a plethora of centres in Spain, including shelters, shops, 
farms, popular restaurants/canteens and transient hotels; set up ‘Salvage Brigades’ 
to help rescue and re-house people who were affected by the Nationalist bombard- 
ment of towns and cities; provided help for refugees fleeing hostile territory; and 
organised food drives to help feed besieged cities like Madrid and Barcelona. It also 
created a number of children’s colonies, which by December 1938 provided food 
and shelter for 2,000 children, as well as schools.8° 

The British SIA section was launched at a meeting in London in January 1938. 
The CNT had initially planned to entrust the running of the section to Fidel 
Martin, a Spaniard who had been living in London for several years. However, due 
to his poor English, Goldman once again took over duties.8! Additional sponsors to 
the Committee to Aid Homeless Spanish Women and Children included Sidonie 
Goossens, C.E.M. Joad, Miles Malleson, George Orwell and the art historian and 
anarchist Herbert Read.** Writing to her friend Martha Gordon Crotch, Goldman 
exclaimed that: 


Our meeting [on] the 14* was a great success. The Communists helped 

to make it so. Non[e] of our former meetings were so exciting because the 
Communists tried their damndest [sic] to break up the meeting. They only 
succeeded in turning the whole audience towards us. Ethel spoke about the 
SIA and made an appeal, the response was £75.83 


‘Ethel’ was the author and ILP activist Ethel Mannin. She was the honorary 
treasurer of the British section of SIA and became the figurehead for the organi- 
sation throughout the country. Mannin was viewed as a safe pair of hands to 
raise publicity for SIA, unlike Goldman, who maintained that her activist 

past encouraged a ‘conspiracy of silence’ amongst the British press.*4 Mannin 
launched an appeal in a variety of ‘bourgeois’ (although still relatively left-wing) 
newspapers that garnered £130 for SIA in the winter of 1938, which was used 
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to buy condensed milk for children.*> SLA maintained two colonies funded 
directly by Spain and the World: the Ascaso-Durruti Colony in Gerona and the 
Spain and the World Colony at El Masnou northeast of Barcelona. The Ascaso- 
Durruti Colony housed 300 children at the end of 1938, whilst the smaller one 
at Masnou cared for sixty-six children between the ages of four and fifteen. Most 
were from Barcelona and the surrounding area, although a number had been 
evacuated from Madrid.*¢ 

The colonies were maintained until the fall of Barcelona in January 1939, when 
the children and their carers, along with thousands of others, were forced to flee 
to France.’” Often these refugees were placed in concentration camps in southern 
France or North Africa.’ This issue became the focal point for SIA in the latter 
period of the war. The ILP’s John McNair and Herbert Read spoke at one SIA 
meeting highlighting their plight in March 1939. Supplies of warm clothing were 
sent via Perpignan in southern France in addition to general funds. Spain and the 
World managed to raise almost £300 between April and December 1939 to provide 
board and lodgings for Spanish refugees in London, fifty of whom had managed 
to flee from Madrid. Some refugees were taken under the care of the Anarchist 
Communist Federation (ACF), a split from the APCF in Glasgow, which worked 
with the Spain and the World Refugee Fund run by Vernon Richards.*? 


CONCLUSION 


In December 1938, with Franco on the verge of launching his Catalonia Offensive, 
the CNT-FAI made the decision to liquidate the London Bureau, which it could 
no longer afford to keep.” After the collapse of the bureau, Goldman left London 
for Canada. She toured the country raising money for Spanish refugees and died 
there in May 1940. Robert W. Kern maintains that Goldman in her final years 
was ‘isolated and alone, the last survivor of a more individualistic movement now 
distant from the reality of the time and rapidly fading out of memory’?! This 
characterisation glosses over the work achieved by the anarchist movement in 
London and elsewhere in Britain in the late 1930s. The events of the Spanish Civil 
War turned many places into hives of anarchist activity. The CNT-FAI London 
Bureau and SIA sent vital solidarity to their Spanish comrades in their fight against 
fascism, as did other groups throughout the country. 

Studies of anarchism often characterise the movement as rising and falling 
in spectacular waves of militancy that apparently sink without trace once the 
period of revolutionary fervour subsides.?* The Spanish Civil War is often consid- 
ered the ‘last heroic and tragic stand’ of the ‘first wave’ of classical anarchism 
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of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, before achieving renewed 
prominence following the rise of the countercultural ‘New Left’ in the 1960s.?3 
These narratives ignore the continuity of the movement between the 1930s and 
the 1950s. Activists in the 1930s were a connecting point between the work- 
erist, labour-focused anarchism of the early twentieth century and the ‘anarchic 
youth culture’ of the ‘transitional and lumpenized classes’ at the end of it.°4 The 
British movement survived the disappointment of Spanish defeat, and young- 
sters like Albert Meltzer who had grown up in the galvanising atmosphere of the 
Spanish Civil War became stalwarts of British anarchism for decades after the 
war's end. Vernon Richards and his companion Marie-Louise Berneri continued 
to publish anarchist newspapers during the Second World War in the form of 
War Commentary and Revolt! Many anarchists opposed this new ‘antifascist’ 
war, and several went to prison for their anti-conscription activities, just as their 
predecessors had done during the First World War.?> The reading room set up 
by the London Bureau during the Spanish Civil War horrified a Daily Express 
correspondent in 1944. Aware of the group’s anti-war stance, the journalist 
visited the library where ‘an elderly woman answered the door and showed me 
up to a reading-room on the first floor where a number of extremist publications 
in English, Italian and Spanish lay spread out on a couple of tables, and books 
were on wall shelves’. To the correspondent’s dismay, the ‘woman invited me to 
buy whatever I chose’.* Spanish refugees continued to arrive in London where 
they produced an exile newspaper, Cronica Obrera. They were helped with funds 
provided by the domestic anarchist movement.”” 

The Spanish Civil War marked a changing of the guard for the British 
anarchist movement, rather than a wholesale rupture between first and second 
‘waves’. As Chris Dolan, biographer of Ethel MacDonald, notes, “Barcelona [and 
the wider Spanish experience] was simply one element in a lifelong mission, no 
more important than standing for hours on street corners distributing leaflets, 
or keeping a printing press running for longer than it was designed to do’.?* One 
element it may have been, but the British anarchist movement could still be 
proud of the work it did to organise solidarity for their Spanish comrades from 


1936 to 1939. 
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